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PREFATORY NOTE 

Thb following Thesis is constructed on the 
basis of a synopsis of research into the litera- 
ture of the subjoined periods and on the 
writings of the various authors stated in the 
Bibliography subjoined. 

1. The Early Church 

Papias^ Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, Hippo- 
lytus^Tertullian, Origen, Tychonius, Andreas, 
and Arethas. 

2. The Middle Ages 

Joachim, most celebrated of Mediaeval 
Commentators on the Apocalypse. While 
others satisfied themselves with a spiritualiz- 
^ ing exegesis, following their predecessors 
closely, he has left a work which is a land- 
i mark in the history of Apocalyptic interpre- 
tation. 
In the fourteenth century, Nicolas of 
^ Lyra. 

^ 284146 






4 PREFATORY NOTE 

3. ThS RE70BMATI0N PSBIOD 

Lather, Erasmus, Zwingli, Calvin, Rebeira, 
Alcazar. 

The Three Schools of InterprekUion. 

(a) The Continuous Historical. 

(b) The Futurist. 

(c) The Preterist. 

4. Modern Timbs 

Critical and Analytical Methods. 
Weizacker, Volter, Vischer, Harnack, 
Briggs, Gunkel, Boussett. 
Contemporary Historical Theory. 
Summary of Dr. Swete's Views. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 

Ths Apocalypse of St. John, long neg- 
lected by serious students who hctd written 
valuable commentaries on the other writings 
of the New Testament, has in recent years 
received a large share of attention. 

The revival of interest has for the most 
part been caused by the discovery of a 
considerable number of Apocalypses, both 
Jewish and Christian, and by the illustra- 
tion the Apocalypse of St. John has received 
from modem archaeological research in Asia 
Minor, as set forth in that most interest- 
ing and valuable book of Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven Churchea. 

Probably no book has suffered so much 
from fantastic interpretations as the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, no piece of literature has 
benefited so much by research. 

The Date 

The time and authorship of the work have 
been matters of warm controversy ; the two 
subjects are closely allied, and the evidence 
can only be elicited by critical processes. 
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Genuine criticism in a true historical spirit 
on this subject belongs to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and especially to the 
latter half of the nineteenth. It will, then, 
be necessary for us to consider how it bears 
upon traditional views and ancient witness. 

The earliest Christian tradition is prac- 
tically unanimous in assigning the date of 
the Apocalypse to the reign of Domitian. It 
is recorded, in a very early composite state- 
ment, around which general modem criticism 
has turned, ' John the son of Zebedee, the 
author of the Gospel and Epistles bearing his 
name, wrote also the Apocalypse in the reign 
of Domitian.' 

We shall, in the first place, consider the 
latter part of the statement, ' in the reign of 
Domitian,' and see what external and in- 
ternal evidence there is to support the 
assertion. 

(1) Ibbnabxjs (died about a.d. 192), a 
native of Asia Minor, a hearer of Polycarp 
of Smyrna, a personal disciple of St. John, 
and one who used the treatise of Papias of 
Hierapolis (another personal disciple of St. 
John), says, in one of his books against 
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heresies (v. 30), axthbv iirl rrj^ ffixeripas ycveas 
vp6s rf WXci TTJs Aoftinavov ipxrjs. 

ViCTOBiNUS, Bishop of Pettau in Pannonia 
(martyred under Diocletian in a.d. 303), in 
his C!ommentary on the Apocalypse, x. 11, 
says, ' Hoc dicit propterea quod quando haec 
loannes vidit, erat in insula Patmos, in 
metallum damnatus a Domitiano Caesare. 
Ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin et cum iam senior 
putaret se per passionem accepturum re* 
ceptionem, interfecto Domitiano, omnia iudi- 
cio eius soluta sunt, et loannes de metallo 
dimissus. Sic postea tradidit hanc eandem 
quam acceperat a Deo Apocalypsin. Hoc 
est, " oportet te iterum prophetare." * The 
Commentary of Yictorinus is the oldest now 
extant, and its genuineness is not disputed. 

PRDiAsnTS, who wrote a Commentary on 
the Apocalypse before a.d. 534, and whose 
work has preserved it in a Latin text at once 
continuous and purely African, writes to the 
same effect (' a Domitiano Caesare exilio 
missus et metallo damnatus '). 

Then comes Eusbbixts, the historian, who 
simply states (iii. 18) that in the reign of 
Domitian, St. John was condemned to in- 
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habit the Isle of Patmos, and then quotes 
Irenaeus. He further states that, aocording 
to the tradition of the ancients, John, under 
Nerva, the successor of Domitian, returned 
from his banishment in the island. Finally, 
he quotes a passage from Clement of Alex- 
andria to show that St. John survived at 
least the exile to Patmos. 

After Eusebius comes Jerome, who in his 
CataJ. script, ecd. c. 9, speaking of loannes 
Apostolus, says, ' Quarto decimo igitur anno, 
secundam post Neronem persecutionem mo- 
vente Domitiano, in Patmos insulam rele- 
gatus scripsit Apocalypsim, quam interpre- 
tatur lustinus Martyr et Irenaeus.' 

Again, in writing against Jovin, he says 
that John saw the Apocalypse in Patmos, to 
which he hctd been banished by Domitian. 

Contemporary with Jerome, about 376, 
was Epiphanius. In his treatise on Heresies 
he has a long article on the ' Alogi ' — a name 
he gave to those who denied St. John's 
doctrine concerning the Logos, and who con- 
sequently rejected St. John's writings, ascrib- 
ing both the Gospel and the Apocalypse to 
Cerinthus. 

B 
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Epiphanius was an earnest scholar, and 
a close student of early Christian literature. 
In his valuable and comprehensive treatise 
on Heresies (ii. 12, p. 434) he states that John, 
refusing in his humility to write a Gospel 
{fvayytklaaaOai), was compelled by the Holy 
Spirit to do so in his old age, when he was 
ninety years of age, after his return from 
Patmos ; and in another part of his treatise 
he refers to the Apocalypse for a prophecy 
uttered by the mouth of John when he was 
in Patmos. 

Thus Epiphanius believed that St. John 
the Apostle wrote both the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse, but the Apocalypse before the 
Gospel. He is in this latter respect in opposi- 
tion to the practically unanimous testimony 
of early authorities — of men like Eusebius and 
Jerome, who were the most learned men of 
the fourth century, and the nature of whose 
books made them standards for facts of his- 
tory, which later writers generally followed. 

Many modem scholars, however, accept 
the statement of Epiphanius as to the rela- 
tive periods of writing — ^that the Apocalypse 
was prior to the Gospel ; and they almost 
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OP ST. JOHN 11 

unanimously regard it as a work of the reign 
of Nero, or of the years which immediately 
followed his death. 

Bishop Lightfoot assigns it to the close of 
Nero's reign ; Bishop Westcott places it 
before the destruotion of Jerusalem ; while 
Dr. Hort argues in his Lectures on the Apoca- 
lypse (i-iii) at considerable length, and con- 
cludes, ' It was, I think, the son of Zebedee 
who wrote both books, but the Apocalypse 
many years before the Gospel.' But yet he 
says, ' The evidence alleged by recent critics 
for the early date on the ground of sharp and 
absolutely decisive personal details seems too 
uncertain, in respect of St. John's meaning, 
to be relied on at present with full assurance. 
. . • The force of Irenaeus's testimony cannot 
be denied ; it is a real difficulty, because on 
this matter his information was likely to be 
good.' Again, Dr. Hort says in his lectures, 
' On the one hand, the tradition of Domitian 
is not unanimous ; but, on the other, it is the 
prevalent tradition, and it goes back to an 
author likely to be the recipient of a true 
tradition on the matter.' 

If external evidence alone could decide, 

B2 



12 THE APOCALYPSE 

there would be a clear preponderance for 
Domitian. 

Dr. Alford states, ' We have no evidence 
that the early persecution by Nero passed 
beyond Borne, or was associated with con- 
demnation to exile, but with regard to the 
second persecution in Domitian's reign both 
were the case.' 

(2) If we look for internal evidence we see 
it in the altered condition of the Churches 
(chapters ii, iii), and everything points to 
a later time than that of Nero. 

Their inner life has changed since St. Paul's 
ministry at Ephesus, since the writing of the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians and 
the two Epistles to Timothy. 

The Church of Ephesus has deteriorated ; 
faith is dying out or dead at Sardis and 
Laodicea ; the Nicolaitcoi party, of which we 
have no trace in the Epistles of St. Paul, is 
now widely distributed and firmly rooted. 

In past days Pergamum had witnessed a 
single martyrdom. Now a storm of per- 
secution was about to fall on the Churches, 
and the faithful might expect to suffer im- 
prisonment and death. Besides, we may see 
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that the legend of ' Nero redivivus ' is in full 
view of the Apocalyptist (xiii. 3, 12, 14; 
xvii. 8). 

With full respect and devotion to great 
scholars like Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, 
and especially the latter, whom we may 
rightly consider a specialist on the work — 
with the high regard we have for foreign 
scholars like Bauer, who hold the Neronian 
date, and Weiss, Dusterdirck, and Mommsen, 
who hold the Vespasian theory — ^the theory 
that St. John wrote the Apocalypse in the 
last two years (95-96) of the reign of Domi- 
tian, in the midst of cruel persecutions, seems 
to us, as Irenaeus tells us, reasonable. 

The Apocalypse, as a whole, presupposes 
a period when — ^in Asia at least — the Church 
was compelled to choose between Christ and 
Caesar. A New Jerusalem has taken the 
place of the old city of God, and the Apoca- 
lyptist can already see its ideal glories re- 
vealed. The Coming of the Lord is no longer 
connected with the fall of Jerusalem, which 
is viewed as an event of past history. But 
for the moment Babylon is in the way, and 
Babylon must fall ; and after Babylon the 
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Beast and the False Prophets, and finally the 
Dragon. 

Though the old watchword (Ibw (pxoiiai 
Taxi) still rings in our ears, the Coming is 
indefinitely postponed. 

In fact, the whole standpoint is that of 
the closing years of the first century, when 
the Church knew herself to be entering upon 
a struggle of which she could not foresee the 
end, although of the victorious issue she 
entertained no doubt. 

The Atjthobship of the Apocalypse 

In considering the first part of the tradi- 
tional view, ' John, the son of Zebedee, the 
author of the Qospel coid Epistles bearing his 
name, wrote also the Apocalypse in the reign 
of Domitian,' it will be advisable for us to 
examine : 

1. The positive Internal Evidence. 

2. The positive External Evidence. 
We will commence our consideration with 

a survey of the positive Internal Evidence. 

In the first instance, we must observe that 
no part of the traditional view can appeal to 
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the direct and express testimony of the New 
Testament. Neither the Gospel nor the 
Epistles contain within themselves the name 
of their author ; the titles given are no part 
of them. But in the Apocalypse it is different : 
it claims to be written by a John, but does 
not state which. He states that he is a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, a brother of the Churches 
of Asia, and a partaker in their sufferings, 
and that at the time when he received the 
Revelation he was in the island of Patmos 
for the Word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus. By the latter description of himself 
we should draw the conclusion that he was 
witnessing as a member of a brotherhood of 
Christian prophets. 

But the name John was frequently given 
by Jewish parents to their children from the 
time of their Captivity. Some fifteen per- 
sons are mentioned in the Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, and five more in the 
Book of the Maccabees. Josephus refers to 
seventeen Johns ; there are at least five 
mentioned in the New Testament : the son 
of Zacharias, the son of Zebedee, the father 
of St. Peter, John whose surname was Mark, 
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and a John who was of the kindred of the 
High Priest. 

Of these Johns, the son of Zebedee was 
from an early time identified with the author 
of the Apocalypse. It does not seem possible 
that the book can be pseudonymous. It 
bears the stamp of conscious authority. 

The Jewish pseudepigraphic writings bear 

the names of the old Hebrew patriarchs, 

kings, or prophets, and if the ' Apocaly]>se 

I of St. John ' had been pseudonymous it would 

! have been attributed to an Apostle — ^he would 

! have proclaimed his identity with the son of 

j Zebedee. The designation of ' a brother ', 

; and the only assumption ' a prophet ', are 

; not what a writer who wished to pass for an 

Apostle would adopt. 

And now as to positive External Evidence. 
Passing to the early authorities, we find 
Justin in his Dialogue saying : ' A certain 
man among us whose name was John, one of 
the Apostles of Christ, in a revelation (d?rofca- 
Xtn^ei) made to him, prophesied that they 
who believed Our Lord should pass one 
thousand years in Jerusalem, and after that 
the universal and, in a word, eternal resurrec- 
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tion and judgement of all, at once with one 
accord should come to pass.' Thus referring 
to Apoc. XX. 4-6. 

Ibenaeits calls the author of the Gospel 
and Apocalypse (o fiaOrjrris Kvpiov) ' Domini 
discipulus ', and immediately goes on to say 
' Nbn solum loannem sed alios apostolos '. 
In commenting on the evidence of Irenaeus, 
Professor Hamack says, ' It is beyond doubt 
that a John, a disciple of the Lord, lived in 
Asia in Polycarp's time.' 

Hjfpolytus calls the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse> Apostle as well as Disciple. 

Tebtullian is quite as definite ; while 
Jbbomb, as we have previously seen, declares 
emphatically that John the Apostle wrote 
the Apocalypse ; and Obigbn maintains that 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse were both the 
work of John the Apostle. 

But we have now to consider the claims of 
an alternative to John, the son of Zebedee. 

DiONTSius, Bishop of Alexandria, and 
pupil of Origen in the early part of the third 
century, declined to accept the Apocalypse 
as the work of St. John the Apostle, although 
he did not deny its inspiration. He was a 

c 
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firm believer in St. John as the writer of the 
fourth Gospel and the Catholic Epistle, but 
could not recognize him as the author of the 
Apocalypse, on account of the differences of 
language and of style. 

This position of Dionysius shook the faith 
of the Egyptian and Greek-speaking Churches 
of the East in the Apostolic authorship of the 
book and in its ccmonical authority. In fact, 
Eusebius in the fourth century cannot speak 
with certainty as to its canonicity from his re- 
gard for Dionysius and his hatred of Chiliasm. 

Dionysius concludes that if the John of the 
Apocalypse be not the son of Zebedee, it 
must be some otherwise unknown John who 
visited Asia, and he supports this view from 
certain information ((f>a(rlv) that there were 
at Ephesus two monuments which passed as 
the tomb of John. 

To this Eusebius adds that Papias also 
seems to speak of two Johns — John the 
Apostle and John the Elder, both disciples 
of the Lord ; and so he infers that if the 
Apocalypse is not the work of the Apostle it 
is probably the work of the second John who 
is known to Papias the Elder. 
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In the latter part of the third century 
Methodius certainly names a John as author, 
* the blessed John,' ' Christ w/jwrrfro/cos {vpCiTOi 
T&v v€Kp&v) by the prophets and the 
Apostles ' (John, p. 94-6), and apparently he 
means John the Evangelist. Certainly An- 
dreas quotes Methodius as attesting the 
inspiration of the book in the ' Banquet of 
Virgins \ 

Throughout, from first to last, there is no 
trace whatever of any historical tradition 
other than that which will ascribe it to St. 
John the Apostle. The dissent comes only 
from internal criticism on the part of those 
who disliked the teaching of the Apocalypse, 
or were puzzled and embarrassed by it. The 
rasher sort, like the Alogi, attributed it to 
Cerinthus, the traditional antagonist of St. 
John ; a careful and reverent man like 
Dionysius hunted about in the New Testa* 
ment for other Johns ; but practically, as far 
as our present knowledge goes, antiquity 
knows only John the Apostle. 
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Canonioity of the Apocalypse 

And now we shall consider the views and 
ideas of the Early Church as to the oanonicity 
of the Apocalypse. 

At first, while men still expected an early 
return of Jesus Christ, the Apocalypse was 
widely popular, and this popularity re- 
mained in its f uU zeal and strength until the 
end of the second century. 

Hebmas copied its symbolism in his 
Shepherd. 

Papias, who came into contact with the 
early disciples, and perhaps with John him- 
self, quoted it as inspired and trustworthy, 
and thus recognized and maintained its 
divine inspiration. 

JiTSTiN Mabtyb not only quotes it (and his 
is the first explicit quotation which has come 
down to us directly mentioning John as ets r^v 
aTroaroKo^v XptoTov), but he also expounds it. 

The Muratorian Fragment, on the Canon 
referring to the Shepherd of HernuM — ^which, 
as we have lately said, is copied from the 
Apocalypse — says, ' nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Boma,' showing that the 
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Johannine Apocalypse was universally recog- 
nized at Borne. 

Clement of Alexandbia frequently cites 
the Apocalypse as Scriptures {m (f>riinv iv rfj 

Obigen, who was not a millenarian, but 
a critic and commentator, says in his com- 
mentary in loann. tom. iv, page 16, i^t^o-Ii; oiv 

iv rfj ^ATTOKaXvxjf^i 6 tov Zeficbalov ^loadvirqs, and SO 

accepts it as the work of St. John the Apostle. 

The Apocalypse was included in the old 
Latin Version of the Scriptures, and was 
generally received by the Western Church. 
It is cited also as Canonical by Ephraem 
Syrus (died 378). On the other side we must 
note its absence from the Peshito. 

It was denied as neither Canonical nor 
Apostolical by the obscure sect of the Alogi, 
who attributed it to Cerinthus. 

Mabcion also rejected it, but on his prin- 
ciples it would have been impossible for him 
to accept a book so saturated with the 
thought and imagery of the Old Testament. 
The works of St. John found no place in his 
' Apostolicum ', and in fact he did not recog- 
nize St. John as a canonical writer. 
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Gaixts was thought to have condemned it, 
but Westcott held that he was alluding to an 
imitation of it made by Cerinthus, and not 
to the Apocalypse of St. John. 

In the third century, although Origen and 
Hippolytus ascribed it to the Apostle John, 
opposition arose and grew formidable. 

In the latter part of that century Diony- 
siTJS OF Alexandria, while he allowed it 
a place in the Canon, made a powerful in- 
dictment against its apostolic authority, to 
which all subsequent objectors have recourse 
for arguments. There is good reason to 
suppose that, as with Eusebius, it was his 
dislike of Chiliasm or Millenarian views which 
led to depreciation of the Apocalypse. 

Eusebius set it iv diAo\oyovfi4vois, but in 
a very doubtful and hestitating maimer. 

From the days of Jerome, who accepted 
the Apocalypse as the work of St. John, and 
expressly based his opinions on the testi- 
monies of the ancients, there was little con- 
troversy regarding it in the Western Church 
until the Reformation. 

In the Eastern Church, from the time of its 
rejection by Cyril of Jerusalem (a. d. 386), 
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there was considerable discussion ; some 
doubting the canonicity of the book, and 
some doubting that it was by John the son 
of Zebedee. 

Although it is not contained in the Syrian 
Canon as represented by the Peshito, it takes 
its place in all Western lists of Canonical 
Scriptures, in Mommsen's Canon, in those of 
Codex Claramontfimus and the Carthaginian 
Council of 397, in the ' Decrees of Gelasius '. 

The authority of the great Latin Fathers 
comprised the general verdict of the Church ; 
Ambrose, Jerome, Bufinus, Augustine, Inno- 
cent, accepted the Apocalypse as the work of 
the Apostle John. 

A BEiBF History of the Interpretation 

OP THE ApOCALYPSB 

In an historical investigation such as this, 
every division into periods (as in the synopsis 
at the head of this thesis) must be more or 
less arbitrary. None can be free from objec- 
tion ; and the synopsis is given chiefly as an 
aid to handling a vast and unwieldy subject 
It must be premised also that no thoroughly 
satisfactory system of interpretation has as 
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yet been attained, and it is doubtful whether 
it ever will be. 

The book itself, while it has presented 
special attractions to multitudes of students, 
has ever refused to subject its strange, sub- 
lime, and varied symbolism to any exact and 
rigid mould. Thus Professor F. D. Maurice 
says in his Lectures on the Apocalypse^ ' Many 
have tried to interpret this work ; one after 
another have failed; such is the general 
opinion among educated men.' And Dr. 
Swete, in his elaborate and scholarly work 
on the same subject, admits that ' No 
attempt to solve the problems of this most 
enigmatical of Canonical books can be more 
than provisional.' 

This confession of failure, however, does 
not interfere with our object, which is not to 
advocate any particular method of exegesis, 
but to trace the leading thoughts of divines 
and scholars through eighteen centuries of 
Christian life. 

1. The Early Church 

Chiliasm. The chief interest of the Reve- 
lation for the struggling and persecuted 
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Christians of the Early Church lay in the 
support which it afforded to their expecta- 
tions of an early millennium. 

Thus Pafias based his materialistic views 
of the coming reign of Christ upon chapter xz. 

Justin Mabtyb appealed for his Chiliasm 
to the same authority. 

From it Ibbkabus justified his hope of 
a terrestrial kingdom of the saints and a re- 
stored Jerusalem. 

There, too, Tebtullian saw the inspired 
warrant for looking for a literal reign of 
absolute holiness on this earth. 

And ViCTOBiNTJS, who is celebrated as the 
earliest commentator of the Apocalypse, was 
above all things an ardent Millenarian. 

It is true that they exercised their in- 
genuity upon other parts of the book, cmd 
laboured to grasp their meaning and purpose. 

For example, Ibenabus identified the 
Beast with St. Paul's ' man of sin ', coid that 
the letters of Air^ivos would explain his 
number. 

HiPPOLYTTTS (de Christo et AtUichristo) saw 
in his wounded head that was healed a re- 
vival of Nero. 
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To ViCTORiNUS the twenty-four elders 
were the Patriarchs and Apostles ; the four 
living creatures were the Gospels ; the two 
witnesses were Elijah and Jeremiah; the 
Seven Hills were individual Emperors, and 
so forth. 

But the main interest in the study and 
interpretation of the book was Chiliastic. 

Bbvolt agad^st Chiliasm. We find, 
however, a revolt against this materialistic 
Mfllenarianism, just where we might expect 
it, in the Alexakdbian School, axtd par- 
ticularly in the case of its most distinguished 
representative, Obioen. He considered 
Chiliasm to be Jewish, and quite unworthy 
of the initiated Christian. His refined philo- 
sophical mysticism, which could behold 
spiritual depths beneath the surface of even 
the simplest scriptural narrative, naturally 
led him to look for sublime mysteries in the 
symbols of the Apocalypse. Thus he inter- 
prets the Sealed Stone to be the word of God, 
to which Christ alone has the key. The 
Vision of the Open Heaven from which the 
Word of God issues forth on a White Horse 
suggests to him the opening of Heaven by 
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the Divine Word through the White Light 
of Knowledge which He imparts to His 
believers. These are truly noble though 
mystical interpretations as compared with 
materialistic Chiliasm. 

Tychonius and his Succbssoes. When 
the great change came over the Empire and 
Christianity moimted the throne in the 
person of Constantinb the Great, it be- 
came instinctively felt that former explana- 
tions of the Revelation were not compatible 
with the altered relationship of Church and 
State. Accordingly a new method came in, 
which held the field for centuries in the 
Western Church and never wholly passed 
away. 

The celebrated leader of this new method 
was Tychonius, who flourished in the latter 
part of the fourth century. ' Through him,' 
to quote the words of Bousset, ' the Latin 
Church finally broke with all Chiliastic in- 
clination and all realistic eschatology.' No 
doubt there were points of similarity between 
his views and those of Origen, but he fully 
deserves the tribute for originality which is 
generally accorded to him. To give a better 
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idea of his theory, a few examples may be 
adduced here. 

The travailing woman (chapter xii) is the 
Church ever bringing forth Christ in her 
members. 

The Hood of waters sent by the Dragon to 
sweep her away are heresies. 
/ Babylon stands for the civil world. 
/ The Beast that was and is not and is about 
/ to arise, signifies that bad people spring from 
bad in continuous succession. 

TJie Whole Period^ from the first Advent 
when the strong man was bound until the 
second Advent, is typified by the thousand 
years. 

The First Resurrection is the new life to 
which God's people rise at their baptism. 

The Holy City symbolizes the true Church 
in its present state. Although Tychonius was 
a ]>onatist, and for him the true Church only 
existed in his own sect, yet his exegetical 
system captivated the orthodox theologians, 
who, muUitis mutandis, followed the lines he 
had laid down. Even the first opponent of 
the Donatists, St. Augustine of Hippo, was 
content to be among his adherents here. 
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Out of many other adherents of the school 
which Tychonius instituted may be men- 
tioned PBiMATins, whose commentary has 
come down to us entire, and whose works 
were most successful in popularizing the 
method of Tychonius in the Latin West, 

The Vbnebablb Bede, who in his Ex* 
plamUio Apocalypsis, while drawing on the 
Early Fathers, makes use of the earlier 
Western Commentaries. 

AxTBEBTUS, a Benedictine monk, who com- 
posed his Cammentarii in Apocalypsim during 
the Pontificate of Paul I, in the middle of 
the eighth century, makes use of the works 
of Tychonius, of Bede, and Primatius, 
especially of the latter, which in fact fur- 
nishes the staple of his expositions. Ansbert 
and Haymo of Halberstadt were also strict 
adherents of this school. 

Andbeas and Abethas. During this 
period of Western research the Greek East 
made its first and only serious attempt in the 
exegesis of the Apocalypse. 

Andreas, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, was the chief commentator, and the 
best known of the expositors. His work is 
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pervaded by the idea that Scripture holds 
a threefold sense : Traa-a BfOTrvtva-Tos ypatprf, 
&T€ rptficpci r^ bvBpiiifi!^ {ntipypvriy Tpi\i€pi\s iK rrji 
$€0x9 MiipriTai xipiTOS. 

Of the work of Andreas, Dr. Swete says 
' The greatest of the Greek commentaries on 
the Apocalypse is a Syncretism blending the 
methods of Irenaeus, Origen, and Tychonius, 
while at the same time the writer feels his 
way towards the later system of interpreta- 
tion, which discovers in St. John's prophecy 
anticipations of the course of history.' 

For examples of his combination of spiritual 
with the literal we may instance his explana- 
tion of the first trumpet as the slaughter and 
burnings wrought by the invading hosts of 
barbarians, and of the second trtmipet as the 
burning wrath of the Devil ; his wavering 
opinion of the Harlot (chapter xvii), which 
might mean either Rome, Constantinople, 
or Ctesiphon, or else the fell domination 
of this evil world. And we may also in- 
stance his view that the Sea may be literally 
understood, or as the tossing tumults of 
restless men. 

To illustrate his conception of the Apoca- 
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lypse as a forecast of historical events, 
allusion may be made to his application of 
its figures to Scythians, Huns, and other 
marauders who were causing confusion at 
that time. 

Abethas, who succeeded him in the 
bishopric (a. D. 900), continued his method 
of interpretation. 

To show the high repute in which the 
Commentary of Andreas was held we give 
an anecdote from Mr. Conybeare's Critical 
Introduction to the Armenian version of 
Revelation. 

'Nerses, Bishop of Tarsus (c. 1180), 
relates how in reading the Apocalypse he 
was distressed by want of a commentary, 
and how at last he found one in great Antioch 
in the Frankish Convent of St. Paul, written 
in the Lombard tongue, in the same writing 
the Franks use, composed by two inter- 
preters, Andreas and Arethas. He longed 
to translate this, but found no one able to 
render it from that tongue into Armenian. 
Afterwards, being outside the city in the 
Holy Mountain, to the north thereof, in one 
of the Roman convents called Bathias, he 
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met an encloistered monk named Basil, who 
had by him the book he desired, composed 
in the Greek tongue, and written in a hand 
both coirect and beautiful. It had belonged 
to Athanasius, Patriarch of that city. The 
monk lent it to him, and he hastened to 
acquaint his Catholicos, Gregory, with his 
discovery. The latter, as delighted as he 
was himself, had it translated by the Metro- 
politan of Hierapolis, Constantius, who was 
living under the protection of the Patriarch. 
Thus, as Nerses says, the Commentary of the 
Divine Apocalypse was translated in the year 
of the Armenians 628 (a.d. 1179), at the Holy 
and Patriarchal Throne which is called Horon- 
klay, surrounded by the river springing out 
of Eden, the Euphrates, which affords to the 
inhabitants fulfilment of all human wants ; 
through the Providence of God, and under 
the shelter of the God — ^harbouring emblem 
of Wanlk and other famous saints who died 
here to the glory of God. But it was revised 
and punctuated with granmiatical art in the 
safe and secure hermitage of St. George, 
amidst the mountains of Taurus, which is in 
Gab Cilicia and on the edge of Pamphylia, 
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hj the hands of the lowly Bishop of the same 
Metropolis, the wretched Nerses ; through 
the Grace and Mercy of Christ/ 

Thus not only was the work of Andreas 
disseminated, but the Scripture text which 
it contained became a leading authority for 
the collation of Armenian MSS. of Reve* 
lation. 

2. Thb Middlb Ages 

Joachim and his foixowbbs. The next 
period in this historical sketch is the Medi- 
I aeval. The most famous name which meets 

us here is that of the Abbot Joachim, who 
wrote his Enchiridion in ApoccUypaim (a.d. 
1200). His great e£fort was to find corre- 
spondence between St. John's prophecy and 
the events of his own time. Thus, for him, 
the Beast was Islam wounded by the Cru- 
saders, while the false prophets signified the 
heretical sects which were then troubling the 
Church. Joachim's loyalty to the Church 
was unquestionable, but he sowed two seeds 
which were destined to bear prolific anti- 
papal fruit by his less discreet followers in 
after time. These were : — 
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1. That Babylon meant in some sense 
Rome. 
I 2. That the BeaM or Antichrist might 
/ occupy the seat of the universal Pontiff. 

These seeds germinated in the doctrines of 
Almeric, Jean Pierre d'Olive, Everhard, and 
others, and blossomed into accepted doc- 
trines in the teaching of the Waldenses, of 
Wycliffe, and the LoUards, and of Hus and 
his adherents. And so it came to be regarded 
as the very essence of inspired truth by num- 
bers of the Reformers, and of the Protestants 
who succeeded them, that the Pope was the 
Antichrist and the Church of Rome the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. 

Joachim has left a book which is a land- 
mark in the history of Apocalyptic inter- 
pretation. 

Nicolas de Lyba (a.d. 1340). Another 
celebrated conmientator of this period was 
Nicolas de Lyra. His theory about the 
Apocalypse was that it contained a forecast 
of historical events from the reign of Domitian 
to his own day. In one respect it affords 
a curious instance of the not imcommon ex- 
pository error of reading one's own predilec- 
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tions into the words of the inspired writers. 
Being a strong supporter of the Mendicant 
Orders his theory was that the beginning of 
the Millennium was to be dated from their 
rise» because that when they were founded 
then Satan was boimd. 

3. Befobmation Pbbiod 

Coming now to the seventeenth century 
we find two divergences of thought, and 
a new era of Apocalyptic exegesis begins. 
One tendency of thought sought rather to 
disparage the book and give it a doubtful 
place among the Canonical Scriptures. The 
other sought to exalt it to the crowning 
pinnacle of Divine revelation, and make it 
the principal justification of the final breach 
with the Church of Rome. 

LuTHEB. The great German Reformer, 
Luther, at one period of his career (1522) 
wrote, ' For several reasons I hold it (Revela- 
tion) to be neither Apostolic nor prophetic' 
And though later in life (1534) he said, ' No 
man ought to be hindered from holding it to 
be a work of St. John or otherwise, just as he 
will,' yet he called it a ' dumb prophecy ' 
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He revolted against reckless interpretations 
of it, but he allowed that it might have a 
great lesson to teach, namely, that through 
and above all, plagues, beasts, and evil 
angels, Christ is still near and with His 
saints, and on their behalf triumphs at last 
over evil. 

ZwiNGLi. Another who took this dis- 
paraging view of the book was Zwingli ; he 
even declared it not to be a book of the 
Bible. We must, however, remember that 
at that time the chief controversy in Europe 
was upon the central doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, and that in this connexion the Apoca- 
lypse did not occupy a prominent position. 

Oecolampadius, another of the early re- 
formers who, in a certain sense, united in 
himself the German and the Swiss schools, 
put it on a lower level than the acknowledged 
books of the New Testament. 

Calvin. Probably Calvin felt much in the 
same way regarding it, for he passed it over 
without notice in his Commentary. Not- 
withstanding individual opinions, however, 
it is to be remembered that in the confes- 
sions of Faith which arose at that period. 
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inspired authority wa>s accorded to all the 
books of the New Testament alike. On the 
other hand, as has already been noticed, 
there was a widespread belief in the Pro- 
testant Churches that the Apocalypse was 
the crown and climax of prophecy, that it 
contained a clear delineation of the Romish 
apostacy, and that its words, ' Come out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partaker of 
her sins and that ye receive not of her 
plagues,' were more than a justification — 
were a divine conunand to secede from that 
corrupt and foredoomed Church. This belief 
was so intense and prevalent that Roman 
Catholic theologians saw the necessity of 
making an effort to counteract it. 

The controversy now became ecdesias? 
tical rather than doctrinal ; each side. Pro* 
testant and Roman Catholic, interpreted it 
as a prophecy of the downfall of the other, 
and it was universally accepted as canonical. 

Fbancis Rbbeira. Accordingly the Jesuit, 
Francis Rebeira, a Professor at Salamanca, 
suggested a new theory respecting the Apoca- 
lypse. His idea was that it only foresaw the 
future lying near to St. John and the last 
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few days, but that it had nothing to do with 
the intervening history. 

Although thoroughgoing Futurists have 
gone beyond him, and have relegated the 
whole of the book to the closing years of 
this dispensation, yet he is generally re- 
garded as the founder of the Futurist School. 

Alcazab. a few years later (a.d. 1610) 
another Jesuit, Alcazar of Antwerp, essayed 
to deal with the same questions, but he did 
so by a very different method. His theory 
was that the prophecy dealt only with people 
and things existing in St. John's own time, 
and that it had no reference to the remoter 
future. 

The first part of the Apocalypse, according 
to him, was directed mainly against the Jews, 
the second part mainly against Pagan Rome. 
It had all been fulfilled before the rise of the 
Papal power, and it was therefore useless even 
to consider whether its lurid denunciations 
could apply to that power. He was a decided 
Preterist, and is to be regarded as the founder 
of the school which goes by that name. 

Thbbb Main Schools of Intebpbbta* 
TiON. Accordingly we see three main schools 
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of interpretation emerging from the Reforma- 
tion period, which for the most part held the 
field from the seventeenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth centuries. 

1. Ths Cowtinuovs Historical saw in the 
Apocalypse a prophetic delineation of the 
events of history which concerned the pro- 
fessing Church of Christ, from St. John's 
time to the consummation of this age. 

Joachim (a.d. 1202), founder of the Ordo 
Florensis, may be regarded as the originator 
of this School, though doubtless had he fore- 
seen its later development he would have 
been the first to repudiate it. 

To this School belong such scholars and 
students of Prophecy as Vitringa, Bengel, 
Danbury, Mede, Whiston, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Bishop Newton, E. B. Elliott, and, in a modi- 
fied form. Dean Alford and Bishop Words- 
worth of Lincoln. 

2. The Futurist held that the whole of 
Revelation should be referred to a condition 
of things yet to arise in the world ; and that 
it was given only to foretell the struggles 
and trials of the last d&ys and the triumph 
to be inaugurated by the Advent of Christ. 
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It originated, as we have seen, though not 
in the exclusive form which it subsequently 
assumed, with Bebeira of Salamanca, and 
among its eminent adherents may be men- 
tioned Dr. Maitland, Dr. Todd Burgh, Isaac 
Williams, Stem, and Bisping. 

3. The Preterist held that the Apocaljrpse 
was intended only to depict the circumstances 
of the times which called it forth, and that it 
had no distinctive reference to later periods 
of the Church's history. This School was 
founded, as we have seen, by Alcazar of 
Antwerp, and it has had distinguished 
scholars among its members, as, for example, 
Grotius, Hammond, Le Clerc, Wetstein, 
Sember, Moses, Stuart, and Dr. Davidson. 
Lucke, Ewald, Bleek, and the more recent 
German critics, are also generally spoken of 
as belonging to it. 

The Idealists. Before we pass to the last 
division of our subject, it must be stated 
that there have been in almost every genera- 
tion interpreters of the Apocalypse like 
Origen, Methodius, and Lyconius. These 
men have not read in it the description of 
historical events either past, successive, or 
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future ; but in its strange symbols, dark 
pictures, and glowing figures they have seen 
the age-long struggle between Good and 
Evil, the unceasing coniSict of great principles, 
and the final triumph of the right. They 
have thought that its purpose is to be ever 
lifting up its voice among Christ's soldiers 
in the long warfare and sajdng, 

' Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error vanquished writhes in pain 
And dies among her worshippers. 

For idealistie ex^esis in more modem 
times we may point to BeichsgeechickUiche 
methodey by Auberlen ; The Booh of Reveler 
tiony by Professor MiUigan ; and The Apoca- 
lypse^ by Mr. Benson. 

4. MoDEBK Times 

We have now reached our last stage in this 
investigation, and we shall see that it differs 
in some important respects from those which 
have gone before. 

8miih*8 and HasHngs^s Bibh Dictionaries. 
A comparison between the articles on Reve- 
lation in Smith's and in Hastings's Die- 
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tionaries of the BiUe is sufficient to show the 
change which has taken ^ace in exegetical 
methods during the last thirty yeara. 

The Tkeologioal has laigdy yidded up the 
ground to the CrUieal ; the TraHtiomal has 
given way before the Afudyiical; and the 
PsjfduJogieal has siipplanted the Meehanioal. 

While German scholars have done yeoman 
work here, in spite of the more radical and 
reTohitionaiy among them, KngJish and 
American scholars have not been idle. 

The questions that now meet ns may be 
briefly sommarised as follows : — 

1. What were the conditions under which 
the book was writt^i or compiled ? 

2. What is the true psychological explana* 
tion of its visions ? 

3. What are its relations to other Apoca- 
lyptic literature, canonical and uncanonicat ? 

4. Had the ancient Babylonian Mythology 
any influence upon the forms assumed by its 
symbolism ? 

5. Is it frankly pseudonymous like other 
apocalypses, or was it written by the Apostle 
or some other bearing the name of John ? 

6. Is it composite 7 And if so what per- 
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tions axe to be attributed to the sources, 
and what to the redactor ? What was the 
mam purpose of its author in putting it 
forth? 

These questions cannot be said to be 
definitely settled as yet. It may, however, 
assist us in our brief inquiry to mention 
some prominent names in connexion with 
the views they have advocated. 

Views as to the Structure of the Apocalypse 

Weizsacheb thought that the compiler 
made use of various documentary or tradi-^ 
tional sources, and worked them into one 
book. 

VoLTEB (a. d. 1882), a lecturer at Tubingen, 
held that want of formal connexion, varying 
historical situations, and divergent doctrines 
may be detected in it, and consequently the 
book manifests an original apocalypse and 
consequent subsequent revisions. The orig- 
inisi portion he ascribed to the reign of Nero ; 
the first revision to that of Trajan, when 
xii. 1-17 and xxi. 8 were added ; the second 
revision to the year A. d. 130 or thereabouts, 
when V. 11-14, vii. 9-17, xiii. 1-18, xiv. 
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9-12, XV. 1-8, xvi. 1-21, xxi. 9, xxii. 6 ; 
more of chapter xxii. were added ; the third 
revision to about a.d. 140, which was re- 
sponsible for the addition of chapters i-iii 
(with the exception of i. 4-6). 

ViscHEB, a student of Girssen, gave a 
powerful impulse to this kind of criticism by 
his essay on the Apocalypse ; this essay was 
taken up by his Master, Professor Hamack, 
who wrote the commendatory epilogue. 

The special idea contributed by Vischer 
was that Revelation was a Jewish Apoca- 
lypse set in a Christian framework ; in other 
words, that our Apocalypse consists of an 
early Jewish Apocalypse to which at a later 
time a Christian had added a beginning and 
an end, with various re-touchings and small 
interpolations throughout. 

Julicher and Weyland went further on the 
same line, and suggested that there were two 
Jewish sources M and 2. 

M is to be found for the most part in chapters 
i-x and xxii, and is in point of time the later. 

3 forms the chief part of chapters xi-xxi, 
and in point of time the earlier ; these were 
united by a Christian redactor, who, in doing 
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so, added some original matter, and gave to 
the whole the semblance of a Christian 
work. 

Besides these, Dr. Briggs made even a 
more minute analytical study of the Apoca- 
lyptic text. 

In 1886, after the completion of Volter's 
tract, in which he asserted his belief in the 
composite character of the work, Weizsacher, 
his master, suggested that though the hand 
that wrote the book was the hand of John 
the Apostle, the materials were collected from 
older minds, and he attributed the lack of 
cohesion to the source ; amongst these in* 
terpolations he places viii. 1-8, zii. 1-10, 
xiii, xvii. 

Influence of Mythology. Gunkel, in his 
treatise Schopfiing and Chaos (1894), states 
that no longer is the Apocalypse a mere in* 
terpretation of local contemporary history, 
but a long course of Apocalyptic tradition, 
going back in some cases to the creative 
myths of Babylonia. For instance, to him 
the imekgery of chapter xii had its origin in 
the birth of Marduth, the conqueror of the 
Dragon ; and the stars, the candlesticks, the 
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eyes, and the mystic members may be traced 
to myths of the same order. 

Oeneral agreement in one point. In the 
midst of these varying theories there seems 
to be a general agreement among scholars 
that the book depicts the circumstances and 
the times in which it was written, and that 
its main business is with them. Thus the 
Preteriat system more than any other has 
commended itself to recent study and 
thought. 

Summary of Dr. Swete^s Views. The views 
of such a distinguished scholar as Dr. Swete 
will form, I think, a fitting conclusion to 
this essay. He says that in England there 
are signs of a desire to assimilate all that 
may be of permanent value in the results of 
research without abandoning the canonical 
authority or prophetical character of St. 
John's work. As for himself, he maintains 
that the author is an inspired prophet, who 
is able to read the secrets of God's general 
purpose in the evolution of events, and to 
indicate the issues towards which history 
tends ; that the book uses the ideas, symbols, 
and forms of speech which were characteristic 



